





with FOLDER-WAY 
rooms do double duty 








FoldeR-Way illustrated here és 

particularly suitable for doors of 

medium weight. Doors are car- 

ried by ball-bearing hanger run- 
ning in overhead track. 


Shown below are doors opened 
and closed. Note how they fold 
out of the way. 






‘toy property values up and rising, 
7 practical men hesitate to set aside val- 
uable space for occasional use. And there 
is no need. 


FoldeR-Way partition door hardware is 
the economical and convenient solution of 
the problem. With doors closed, rooms re- 
main separate units; open and folded out 
of the way, a single, spacious room that 
quickly meets emergency needs. 


FoldeR-Way is ideal doorway equip- 
ment for hotels, churches, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums or lodge halls. Noiseless, easy- 
operating doors that do not sag or rattle or 
stick—just like folding up an entire wall. 


Richards-Wilcox doorway engineers will 


Uppe rv iew 
be glad to serve you. Siete door 


fold to both sides 


of opening, convert- 
ing several small 
rooms into one. 
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LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DOOR HARDWARE MADE 
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famous Detroit building — installs | 
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The Barlum Tower Building, designed by Bonnan and Chaffee, rece S beta | 
is the 19th large building in Detroit which will be equipped with oe En cr me | 
Athey Perennial Window Shades—other noteworthy installations ies ar ci re 
including the Book Tower and Building, the Eaton Fr Eee 
Tower, the Buhl Building, the U. S. Mortgage Bond 


Building, and the Free Press Building. 






Athey Shades can be raised from the bottom, or lowered from 
‘ the top—folding like an accordion. It takes but a moment to 
j adjust them to. cover the portion of a window that needs shad- 
F ing—eliminating the sun’s glare, without making the farther 
! parts of rooms dark. They give tll on the sunny side of build- 
: ieee ings a cool, invit- 
ing look which Tee ee , 
helps greatly in | i. 1 Pr 
renting. - i = hl -— ~~ 


-— 





Make awnings unnecessary—extra years 
; of life make them most economical 


Athey Shades perform the functions of both window - 
shades and awnings—eliminating that expense and fire 
hazard. 


While most shades must be replaced every few years, 
Athey Shades are good for many years. Many of the first 
ones made—more than 10 years ago—are still in good 
condition. The experience in hundreds of fine buildings 
proves they outlast ordinary shades by so many years 
that they actually are the most economical obtainable. 


~~ ae oeiees ~ 


W rite for Complete Information. 


ure 
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Made of a specially woven coutil cloth, they are 6005 West 65th Street Chicago, OT aus a 
practically indestructible. They run on strained 
wires so they can’t flap out of open windows and New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 

caer, Ane Gay Rave ae Casehes, catches er agetige CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d — 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec 


to slip, stick or break. 
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A. I. A. CODE OF ETHICS 


HERE has lately been made public the new 
Code of Ethics which was adopted not long 
ago by the American Institute of Architects. 
The Institute’s Committee on Ethics, of which Abram 
Garfield is Chairman, prepared the code which was 
made public by Milton B. Medary, Jr. of Philadel- 
phia, President of the Institute. The basic principles 
of practice by architects are thus summarized: 
The profession of architecture calls for men of 
the highest integrity, business capacity and artistic 
ability. The architect is entrusted with financial 
undertakings in which his honesty of purpose must 
be above suspicion; he acts as professional adviser 
to his client, and his advice must be absolutely dis- 


‘ interested; he is charged with the exercise of judi- 


cial functions as between client and contractors and 
must act with entire impartiality; he has moral 


* responsibilities to his professional associates and sub- 


ordinates ; finally, he is engaged in a profession which 
carries with it grave responsibility to the entire public. 
These duties and responsibilities cannot be prop- 
erly discharged unless his motives, conduct and abil- 
ity are such as to command respect and confidence. 
These nine canons of advice make up the code: 
The relation of the architect to his client is one 
depending upon good faith. An architect will ex- 
plain the conditional character of estimates made 
before final drawings and specifications are complete, 


and will not by careless statements mislead a client 


as to the probable cost of a building. If the archi- 


‘tect guarantees an estimate he becomes legally respon- 
' sible, and he should not make any guarantee which 


affects in any respect the quality of his advice. 

The contractor depends upon the architect to guard 
his interests as well as those of the client. An 
architect will condemn workmanship and materials 
which are not in conformity with the contract docu- 
ments, but it is also his duty to give every reasonable 
aid toward a more complete understanding of these 
documents so that mistakes may be avoided. He will 
not call upon a-contractor to make good oversights 
and errors made in the contract documents. 

An exchange of information between architects 


‘and those who supply and handle building materials 
‘is encouraged and commended, but the use of the 


free engineering service which is offered by manu- 


facturers and jobbers of building materials, appli- 
" ances and equipment is accompanied by an obliga- 


tion which may become detrimental to the best interest 
of the owner, and may easily become embarrassing. 

The American Institute of Architects has set forth 
a schedule or guide by which the proper pro- 
fessional charges may be determined. The archi- 


. tect’s charges for his professional service shall be 
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made to the client only, and he will not receive com- 
missions, fees, gifts, favors, or any substantial ser- 
vice from a contractor, or from any interested person 
other than the client. He will-net knowingly com- 
pete with a fellow architect on a basis of charges. 
An architect in his investments and in his business 
relations outside of his profession must be free from 
financial or personal interests which tend to weaken 
or discredit his standing as an unprejudiced and 
honest adviser, free to act in his client’s best interests. 
An architect will not advertise for the purpose. 
of self-laudatory publicity, but publicity of standards, 
aims and progress of the profession is to be recom- 
mended. He will not take part or give any assistance 
in obtaining advertisements or other support toward 
meeting the expense of any publication illustrating 
his work, in behalf of which he may be approached. 
An architect may introduce to a possible client 
the service which he is able to perform, but will not, 
except under unusual circumstances, offer to con- .. 
tinue this service without compensation until it has 
been approved and definitely accepted by the client. 
An architect will not falsely or maliciously injure, 
directly or indirectly, the professional reputation, 
prospects or business of a fellow architect. He will 
not attempt to supplant another architect after def- 
inite steps have been taken by a client toward his 
employment; nor will he undertake a commission for 
which another has been previously employed until he 
has determined that the original relation has been 
fairly terminated and the original architect relieved. 
An architect will take no part in a competition 
which does not include the provisions which experi- 
ence has found to be necessary if the interests of the 
owner as well as the architect are to be safeguarded. 
The principles were drafted by a committee on 
which the 57 chapters of the A. I. A. were represented. 


MEETING OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


HE Fourth Semi-Annual Meeting of the Pro- . 
ducers’ Council, affiliated with the American In- . 
stitute of Architects, will be held at the Detroit-Le- 
land Hotel, Detroit, on October 19, 20 and 21, 1927. 
With the adoption of the report of the Board of 
Directors of the Institute at the last annual meeting, 
with reference to the Producers’ Council, this organ- 
ization is now forging ahead rapidly on a construc- 
tive program, and it is expected that this meeting - 
will be of much interest, not only to the members 
of the Council, but to architects in general. A num- 
ber of prominent architects will address the meet- 
ings on points of mutual interest. Members of the - 
Institute are invited to attend the sessions. It is 
expected that there will be a golf match between archi- 
tects and producers, which should prove interesting. 
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COS ces had grown so 


quickly, it needed room for 
expansion. But another had space 
to spare. The necessary altera- 
tions involved taking down and 
re-erecting the partition. ; 
A messy job? An expensive job? 
Not at all, for luckily the parti- 
tion in this office was Telesco! 
Telesco is the most portable 
partition made. Erected with 
screws—not nails. Taken down 
and re-erected conveniently; 
without noise of hammers or 
crashing of glass. Especially ap- 
preciated when you move, when 
you alter, or — want partition as 
good looking as your desk. 


HE three advertisements above, 
from a series in the New. York 
Times, bring you face to face 


-with the kind of situations that com- 
monly confront your tenants. Pleasé 


read them. They probe to the heart 
of the matter of portable partition 
and give you a new viewpoint on the 
subject ... your tenant’s viewpoint. 


But even from your own point of - 


view, it is important to choosé the 
most portable partition. This, as you 
probably know, is Telesco. . 


With Telesco, space can be sub- 
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cramped? “ 


ERHAPS you can borrow. 
space from another depart- 
ment. Partitions in the way? If 
they’re Telesco Partitions, you 
can move them at will. For 
Telesco is erected with. screws: 
Hence, taken down and re- 
erected in a jiffy, without dam- 
- age Or mess or. any expense 
except labor. — 
Even if you never moved or 
altered your office, you would 
still prefer Telesco. Only Dri- 
wood Lumber ‘is used. Every 
part is cabinet made—and fin- 
ished to bring out the beauty of 
the. wood. Every detail of line 
is so correct that Teélesco was 
chosen for one of the most par- 
ticular buildings in New York 
—the Architects’ Building! 


IMPROVED OFFiceE Partition Co. 
’ * (Driwood Corporation) Elmhurst, N.Y. 
New York Office: 11 East 37th Street, N.Y. 
Telephone Ashland 7940 


i Representatives in Principal Cities 


“Telesco 


cabinet-made partition 


Phone or write for catalog and free , 
guide to efficient office layout. 





GENTLEMEN: 
meet your tenants 


divided without any expense except 
labor. With Telesco you will avoid 
misfit sections that stand idle in the 
store room. You can re-erect.Telesco 
a dozen times or more without dam- 
aging the partition.in any way. 


In still.another important respect 
Telesco will prove an asset to your 
building: more and more tenants are 
preferring it to any other partition... 


either. by reason of experience or. 
because these advertisements show: 


them the dominance of Telesco qual- 


ity. Indeed, some people say that the - 


T_ advent of even one addi- 


' partment. Whether or not that’s 


- office’ partition. 


_ change your office layout without 


“any other partition. Free from 
_ the mess of plaster. You can raise 



























tional executive often means 
re-arranging a whole office or de- 





an easy matter, depends on your 







With Telesco Partition you can 






inconvenience. Telesco is almost 
as portable as your desks, It is 
erected with screws instead of 
nails. Much easier to move than - 









or lower Telesco to fit ‘any ceil- . 
ing height. | ; : 






16 of the. 20 important hew 
office buildings in the New York | 
district use Telescé exclusively! : 























‘very presence of Telesco indicates . 
the character of the building and.the - 
attitude of the owner. ae! 

Have you the Telesco Catalog in 
your files? It contains details of con- 
struction, methods of erecting, speci: ' 

fications and full information. We 

. Shall be glad to send it free, if you 

will address our New York office. 

Dept. A, 9 East 37th Street. ~" 

IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 

| (Driwood Corperation) - ; 

General Offices and Plant, Elmhurst, N.Y. 

Representatives in Principal Cities - 
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THE ‘LIBRARY, GR. ADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTR. ATION 
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Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, Architects 
By CHARLES W. KILLAM 


HE buildings for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, 
were developed in accordance with the definite 
_ idea that business men are to take a larger share in 

that leadership in the community which has been in 
the past so much in the hands of the learned profes- 
sions, and that if they are thus to lead, their training 
- must include more than a narrow technical course in 
some specialty of business. Being a graduate school, 
its students have had the advantages of cultural 
_courses before entrance, but the School attempts to 
continue this humanizing process so that its graduates 
will have a background broader than what is required 
‘simply to earn money, that they may know how to 
enjoy and use money, ability, and power. It was be- 
lieved that buildings and grounds could and should 
‘help in this education, that personality could be de- 
veloped in an atmosphere of quiet, good taste appro- 
priate to an old university, and that it was important 
. to this end that the School should provide living 
quarters for all of its unmarried students and for 
. many of its unmarried professors and instructors, 
: so that students might be broadened outside the class- 
_room as well as within by contact with their class- 
* mates and with the instructors and younger professors. 

The Graduate School had been established in 1908, 
and had been growing so rapidly in the early ‘twenties 
- that its accommodations in scattered rooms of sev- 
eral different buildings had become entirely unsatis- 
factory, and the growing University needed even 
these scattered rooms. Nor could the School influ- 
encé its students in all the ways desired in such quar- 
ters. It was difficult to develop a school spirit with- 
out.a school home. As a first step toward obtaining 
‘money for such a home, Dean Donham had studies 
made to discover, as far as practicable in those early 
days of the School, what was needed in the way of 
buildings, so as to be able to show sketch plans of 
buildings to possible donors and to give some idea of 
what the cost would be. It is interesting now to look 


back over the development of the School’s ideals as 
reflected in the sketches which have been made. The 
first studies, made in 1920, made no provision what- 
ever for dormitories, and arranged all the activities 
of the School,—classrooms, library, administration, 


and business research,—in one building. Later, three 
buildings were found to be necessary, but still no 
dormitories were provided for. By the time that 
gifts were asked, however, the need of dormitories 
as an important part of the social and cultural equip- 
ment of the School had come to be appreciated, and 
sketches prepared at that time included them as well 
as six other separate buildings for various purposes. 

When gifts were solicited it was not expected that 
the $5,000,000 needed would be given by one man, 
but the University was fortunate enough to receive 
the entire sum from George F. Baker, of New York. 
Mr. Baker’s gift was accepted, and the words 
“George F. Baker Foundation” were added to the 
name of the School. Mr. Baker suggested that an 
architect should be chosen by competition. Dean 
Wallace B. Donham of the School arranged with the 
writer to serve as Professional Adviser, and there 
was arranged a competition somewhat unusual in 
that certain details were studied out and issued to the 
competitors in the program. The method of investi- 
gating the qualifications of the competitors was also 
unusual. In preparation for the competition a fresh 
examination of the growing needs and ideals of the 
School led to the inclusion of these specific buildings 
in the scheme, to be obtained at once, if possible, or 
else in the future, when more funds would be avail- 
able,—administration, classrooms, dining hall and 
clubs, dormitories, library, recreation, business re- 
search and professors’ houses, all found necessary. 

The University owns large areas on the south side 
of the Charles River, in Boston, divided from the 
Freshman Dormitories in Cambridge only by the 
narrow river. Soldiers’ Field, containing the stadium. 
and other athletic buildings, is on the western side of 
North Harvard Street, which divides this Boston 
portion of the University lands, and the Business 
School group is on the eastern side, opposite the 
stadium, and in the area between North Harvard 
Street and the Charles River Parkway, about one- 
third of a mile from Harvard Square and the “yard.” 
The land was low and flat, with very few trees which 
could be saved. The Metropolitan District Commission 
controls the parkways on both sides of the river, but 
the portion in front of the area to be used for the 
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Air View, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


School had not been developed. The proposed park 
drive made a short cut across the bend in the river 
in front of the University land, leaving a wider park 
between the drive and the river than is provided 
along the rest of the river front. It was seen that 
land at this point would be much more useful to the 
University than to the Commission in the form of 
an unnecessarily wide park, and that it would be 
mutually advantageous to have the park drive follow 
the bank of the river more closely and for the Com- 
mission to sell to the University an area of about 


seven acres thus saved. This was readily arranged. ° 


Before issuing the program, the Dean, the Pro- 


fessional Adviser, and a draftsman spent the time:. 


Baker L/bvary 
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Block Plan of Group as Built 
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from July 1 to September 13, 1924 in a detailed study 
of the requirements, and prepared drawings which 
were issued in the program. They consulted fre-. 
quently with President. Lowell, of Harvard, who 
takes a very active interest in all building operations 
of the University. These preliminary drawings were 
considered helpful, not only to crystallize the ideas 
of the University authorities but also to simplify the 
work of the competitors and to give a basis for start- 
ing the working drawings. It was appreciated that 
economical building was necessary, particularly of the 
dormitories, because it was desirable that they should 
earn a better return on their cost than is usual with 
college dormitories without charging the students more 
ra than the normal rates in other 
buildings .in the University. 
This economical planning was 
not, hawever, allowed to re- ° 
duce the dormitories to repeti- 
tions of the cheapest possible 
unit. Fireplaces were provided 
in most’of the studies, and the . 
buildings’ were varied enough. 
to give interest. This economy 
‘wads not regretted. The School 
authorities believe that young 
men: learning the principles ‘of 
business in-the environment of, 
an old university should live 
comfortably but without lux-. 
.ury-in buildings in good taste, 
not -in archeological copies of. 
‘either too, formal or too pic-: 
turesque structures of the past, 
to be imitated now only by.in-~ 
convenient plans and expensive .- 











‘being broader than the four- 


each entry serves only two 
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Aérial Perspective, from the Competition Drawing 


‘and unnatural ageing of new materials. The pre- 
liminary studies resulted in eight pages of drawings, 
which were printed in the program. These studies 
determined the dimensions of most of the buildings, 
fixed the arrangements of parts of the library, and 


-gave six different unit plans for dormitory rooms, 


including two-man studies with either one- or two- 
man bedrooms and with both entry and corridor ar- 
rangements. The entry arrangement required less 
area, and the two-man studies with two-man bed- 
rooms gave the most economical plan studied, occu- 
pying 191 square feet per man gross, including walls, 
stairs, and toilets. Plate 68 shows the plan for this 
scheme as issued in the program. It is believed to 


. give a minimum area compat- 


ible with comfort, but the com- 
petitors were given freedom to 
develop better units if they 
wished, and of course they had 
to do so to assemble the units 
into buildings and to fit angles 
and ends. This unit is unusual 
in that each entry serves eight 
men per floor, and each toilet 
also serves eight men, but not 
the same men. Each pair of 
men in a study, therefore, meet 
six other men in the toilet and 
four other men on the stairs, 
the four latter men using an- 
other toilet. This amount of 
social contact was welcomed as 


man contact possible when 


two-man _ studies. The en- 


trances to the studies were placed on the side walls 
as far back from the window walls as possible, so as 
to give full use of the best lighted parts of the rooms 
for desks and window seats. This location of the 
study doors required that the first floor be a half- 
story above the ground at the entrances, thus giving 
windows high enough to properly light the base- 
ment. Three lavatories are shown on this plan, but 
it was later decided to install four, and the double 
shower bath was changed to a single, so that the ratio 
of fixtures became one shower bath, two water 
closets and four lavatories to each eight men. These 
ratios have given satisfaction and have proved ade- 
quate during the year the dormitories have been in use. 





Block Plan, Portion of Competition Drawing 
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Chase. Hall and Future Instructors’ House 


The outline scheme of the Library as issued to the 


competitors is shown on Plate 66. This scheme was’ 


based upon the fundamental requiréments, laid down 
by the librarian, Charles C. Eaton, that -the delivery 
desk was to be the center about which stacks, work- 
ing spaces, and reading rooms should be grouped as 
closely as possible. There were no requirements for 
memorial halls, and no desire for monumental treat- 
ment was allowed to interfere with this straightfor- 
ward functioning. North. light was preferred for 
the reading room, and this gave an opportunity to ex- 
tend the stack spaces to the south, where the Uni- 
versity owns ample land. . The competitors were al- 


lowed by these preliminary studies to concentrate 


their attention on the grouping as a whole, and their 
ability to “precise” was judged by their treatment of 
a combined dining hall and club building with plan 
at 1/16 and elevation at 1/8 scale. A number of them 
expressed gratification at the time.and labor saved 
them by the preliminary study which was thus afforded. 

A two-stage competition was decided upon. AI- 
though the standard form of the American Institute 
of Architects was followed in. general, some unusual 
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provisions were introduced. The rough: 
draft was-very thoroughly examined 
and revised by counsel of the Univer- 
sity. .The first’ stage. was ope to all 
architects resident in the United States | 
without preliminary investigation as to. . 
their qualifications and without com- 
pensation. The important provision was 
made, however, that such competitors 
in the first stage as were chosen by the 
jury as meriting consideration for ad- 
mission to ‘the final stage should have 
their qualifications investigated, and 
should not be admitted to the final 
stage unless their business. capacities, 
organizations, and qualifications were of 
‘such a high standard as to-meet ‘with 
the unqualified approval of the Trea- 
surer of the University. More than’ 
200 arcliitects expressed a-desire to 
compete at first, but after consideration 
of these requirements only 65 arranged 
to enter the first stage, and only 49 
actually sent’ in drawings. The first- 
stage competitors were given from Sep- 
tember 13 to-November 1, 1924. Dur- 
‘ing’ the first stage the clients referred 
to by the 65 competitors were asked to 
write to the Treasurer or the Dean giv- 
ing their opinions of the qualifications 
of the architects. This resulted in more 
than 300 letters from clients, as. many 
as nine replying in the cases of some of 
the competitors. It was perhaps one of 
‘the most thorough investigations ever 
carried through covering.a large num- - 
‘ber of architects. Many of the clients 
referred to had employed the architects 
under investigation on large operations. There were, 
of course, a few who criticized the business ability 
of their architects, but the outstanding’ and encour- 
aging fact developed by the investigation. was that’ a 
large number. of architects have carried on great 
building operations in a. business-like manner to the 


‘entire satisfaction of their clients. The judges for 


the first stage were Charles Francis Adams, Treas- 
urer of the University; Wallace B. Donham, Dean 


‘of. the Business School; and: Charles D. Maginnis, 
-and Charles A. Platt. . The architect-members were i 


nominated by six architects who had been previously 


_ chosen to participate in ‘the final stage without being 


required to enter the first: From the first stage, the 
jury, on November 11, selected a group which they 
believed to merit. admission to the final stage 
as far as could be judged from the competitive — 
drawings. This part of the choice was entirely anony- 
mous. From this group the Treasurer, by the help 
of letters, of references, and of photographs of exe- 
cuted work gathered together during the competition 
and, of course, without anonymity, selected to enter 
the final stage in addition to the six originally invited : 
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Aymar Embury II, New York; Hewitt 
& Brown, Minneapolis; Raymond M, 
Hood, New York; Ludlow & Peabody, 
New York, with Harold Field Kellogg, 
Boston, Associated ; Benjamin W. Mor- 
ris with Eric Gugler, New York, Asso- 
ciated ; Egerton Swartwout, New York. 
The first stage produced some helpful 
suggestions which were included in the 
modifications of the program for the 
final stage, and it helped toward further 
crystallizing the ideas of the authorities. 

The University authorities had se- 
lected these architects to compete in 
the final stage without participation in 
the first stage: Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch & Abbott, Boston; Professor J. J 
Haffner and Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, 


Boston, Associated ; Guy Lowell, Bos- 
ton; McKim, Mead & White, New 
York; Parker, Thomas & Rice, Bos- 
ton; Walker & Gillette, New York. 


These firms had designed satisfactory 
. buildings for the University, for Har- 
vard Clubs, or for the donor, or had 
official connection with the School of 
Architecture of the University. Each 
unsuccessful competitor in the final 
stage received $2,500, and the winner 
received $25,000 within ten days as an 
initial payment on account of his fee. 

For the final stage the original pro- 
gram was again used in the main, but 


with some modifications, and it was 


‘ . - 2, OY 
issued on November 15, 1924, the com- 
petitors being given until January 5, 
1925, and the judgment was _ ren- 
-dered on January 10. In the first 
stage competitors had been left free to group 


the buildings anywhere on the long River Park- 
way frontage, or on North Harvard Street, or 
anywhere on the large area available, provided that 
the area at the junction of the street and parkway 
was occupied. There were naturally many different 
solutions under this broad permission. In the final 
stage the field was limited because many of the first- 
stage competitors had disregarded the requirement of 
compactness. Another modification was to change 
the single large dining hall to two. 
ation increased this number to six, when the work- 
ing drawings were started, in the belief that the 
smaller rooms give an intimacy that is socially de- 
sirable as compared with that possible in a hall seat- 
ing nearly 1000 men. 
from which to start an axis naturally led to different 
arrangements. Two chose a diagonal axis from the 
junction of North Harvard Street and the Parkway; 
one plan disregarded the curve in the Parkway alto- 
gether; two plans presented buildings longwise 
to the curve; one plan had buildings anglewise to 
both the curve and North Harvard Street ; some, like 
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the winner, presented curved facades to the Park- 
way and facades on North Harvard Street parallel 
to the street. The winning scheme, by McKim, 
Mead & White, recognized the existence of the curve 
in the river by using a fan-shaped plan with a trape- 
zoidal court on a main radial axis running nearly 
north and south. This court as built is about 375 
feet deep, 185 feet wide at the river end, and 250 
feet wide at the Library end. The Administration 
Building was placed nearest the junction, as was 
required in the program, and faces on the River 
-*arkway as does the Research Building on the other 
side of the main court. Forming the sides of the 
court are the classrooms, auditorium, clubs, and some 
of the dormitories. The Library ends the axis of the 
main court at the wide end and faces north. The 
rest of the dormitory buildings are placed on either 
side of it. The Recreation Building was back of the 
Library with professors’ houses on either side of it, 
forming the tips of the sticks of the fan toward the 
south. It was the simplest, most straightforward 
scheme that was presented, and the only scheme which 
could be easily recalled to memory. It recognized 
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Perspective Sketch of Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


the curve in the river as do the Freshman Dormi- 
tories on the opposite bank, although this resulted 


in an axis based on nothing more important than a 


boat house and a power house on the Cambridge side 


of the river. It also resulted in a trapezoidal main 


court which widens as it extends back from the river . 


and thus neutralizes the perspective effect by appar- 
ently shortening the court and moving the Library 
nearer the river. 
hands of four fingers each, with the openings toward 
the south, giving favorable lighting. 
gave two attractive curved roads, one in front and 
one at the rear of the Library. It orientated the 
Library in exactly the right way. It recognized the 


existence of North Harvard Street sufficiently. It 


did not open up the whole group to public inspection 
from the outside, but on the other hand it did have 
a main court with its narrow end open toward the 
parkways running on each side of the river in front 
of the group. The increasingly large number of 
motorists using these parkways will therefore have 
a chance to look up this main court and see the 
Library at its end, and will thus sense. the use and 
importance of the group. The dormitory courts, on. 
the other hand, were, as was desired, small enough 
and varied enough to give intimacy and privacy, and 
the fact that the angles were not right angles added 
a little pleasant informality to the extensive grouping. 

The jury for the final stage of the competition 
consisted of Mr. Baker, the donor; President A. 
lawrence Lowell; Louis Ayres; Milton B. Medary, 
President of the American Institute of Architects ; 
and John Russell Pope, the three latter being chosen 
from nominees made by the competitors in the final 
stage. This stage was entirely anonymous, In the 
judgment the architect-members were asked to give 
their opinion first, and their choice met with the 
hearty approval of the lay members. The prepara- 
tion of the program began July 1, 1924, and the 


The dormitories were like two - 


The scheme. 


‘winner in the final stage was announced on January 


10, 1925. The preparations for the competition and 
the competition itself took, therefore, six months 
and cost more than $40,000. The University authori- 
ties believe that the. time and money spent in prep-- 
aration for the competition were worth while, and 
that the University got more nearly what it wanted 
and required less work of the architects than if the 
winning architects had been engaged in the begin- 
ning. -The competition seems to have been justified. 

All of the authorities of the University at present 
are in agreement that a school of about 1000 men is 
large enough: to allow a satisfactory subdivision of 
its subjects, and that no. largér number is desired. ° 
In order, however, not to bind their successors to’ 
this limit, studies were carried far enough .to show 
that by forming the. main court of the winning de- 
sign with dormitories, instead of with other build-- - 
ings, it would be possible to provide for a still larger 
School if it were ever found desirable. 
accomplished by moving the dormitories forward to 
the Parkway, where two of the halls could overlook ° 
the river, and by moving the Administration Building 
back alongside the Library. .This change retained -- 
the general scheme. of the ‘winning plan except that 
the dormitories now form the sides of the main court. 
It allows future additional dormitories to 
around the easterly and northerly sides of the Library 
and additional classroom and research buildings to 
extend along North Harvard Street, thus leaving the 
Library and Administration Building near the center 
of such a possible development. The plan as built, 
however, has not been handicapped in any way to pro- 
vide for this possible growth or. for possible. change. 

There were several reasons for haste in finishing 
the buildings. It was also hoped to obtain early and 
cordial cooperation from the contractor, and it was 
therefore decided to enter into a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract. It was appreciated that this method made 
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Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


. it difficult to determine even the approximate cost, 
because there was no time to await final sketches of 

all of the buildings. It was felt that some buildings 
could be omitted from the program if necessary as 
the costs became known, and that since work could be 
started more promptly with this form of contract, 
the buildings could be -occupied one academic year 
earlier, thereby, for one thing, earning about $100,000 
from the dormitory rentals during that period. 

As the land was in part a dump, several feet below 
‘the desired finished grade, arrangements were at once 
made with Boston and Cambridge for dumping, as 
it was not considered feasible to dredge fill from 
this narrow part of the river as had been done some 
years before on the area now occupied by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Most of the Uni- 
versity buildings in Cambridge are heated from a 
power house of the Boston Elevated Railway on the 
Cambridge side of the river, directly on the axis of 
the new group. The problem of heating the Uni- 
versity as a whole was reviewed in this connection, 
for its buildings in Cambridge and in this part of 
. Boston extend for a greatest length of over a mile. 

‘It was considered whether the extent of Harvard's 
‘ holdings in Boston would warrant a separate power 
house, a part of which should be built for this group 
and additions made as the University built on the 
vacant area. It was finally decided to bring the steam 
from the Boston Elevated Railway power house 
across the river. The pipes could not be carried on 
.the Anderson Bridge, and a tunnel under the river 
would be very expensive. From the first the School 
authorities had hoped to maintain close relations 
with the rest of the University, and it was soon seen 
that another bridge, down-river from the Anderson 
Bridge, would help in this respect. When the mat- 
ter of piping arose, therefore, it was seen that such 
a new bridge could carry the pipes and also serve as 
another desirable physical connection with the under- 


graduate portion of the University. It would, of 
course, be particularly appropriate if it could serve 
as a memorial to a business man who had conspicu- 
ously served his country. Friends and business asso- 
ciates of the late John W. Weeks gave the money 
for such a bridge, about $230,000. He was a gradu- 
ate of Annapolis and had become a successful banker 
who, in his later years, had served his city, state, and 
country with distinction as mayor, congressman, and 
senator. A three-arch foot bridge, 25 feet wide, of 
concrete faced with brick and limestone,: was built 
somewhat east of the river frontage of the Business 
School group and gives a second means of approach 
to Widener Library and the Harvard Union of the 
main college group. McKim, Mead & White de- 
signed the bridge. Its authorization required con- 
sent aid approval of federal, state, and city authori- 
ties. The engineering design and supervision were 
by the Metropolitan District Commission, in whose 
care the bridge was placed by successive transfers 
from the donors to the University, and then to the 
State of Massachusetts, this the necessary procedure. 

On June 2, 1925, the first steam shovel went to 
work, although working plans were only partly devel- 
oped at that time. In September and October, 1926, 
about 16 months later, some 750 students moved into 
five of the halls. 
March 7, 1927, and the Administration Building in 
the summer of 1927. Such was the progress made. 

As finally built, a dining room was provided in 
each of the six dormitory halls in order to gain the 
advantage of the intimacy of a room seating about 
100 instead of three times that number. 
complicated the dormitory construction and increased 
the cost of service, because, while one kitchen was 
retained, six different serving rooms were required 
for the students, one for the Faculty Club, one for 
clerical employes, and one for kitchen employes. 
There is, in addition, an all-night lunch counter for 
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the students. The kitchen in the basement of McCul- 
loch Hall, the most easterly of the dormitory units, 
had be to connected by basement passages or by 
tunnels under the courts with all of these dining 
rooms, the farthest, Hamilton and. Morris Halls, 
being about 800 feet away. Mechanical conveyors 
for the food were investigated and believed to be 
practicable, but were not installed, although passages 
and tunnels are built large enough to allow their 
future installation. All the kitchen service rooms and 
passages had to be sepa- 
rated from the passages 
and rooms given up to the 
housekeeping service, as 
it has been found impos- 
sible to maintain control 
if there is any connec- 
tion between them. This 
complicated the basement 
plans. Other departures 
from the competition 
plans were to provide for 
the clubs in separate low 
buildings forming part of 
the dormitory group, and 
to substitute houses for 
unmarried instructors for 
the professors’ houses 
originally called _ for. 
These instructors’ houses 
were inserted ‘as small 
buildings in the dormi- 
tory groups. The houses 
are completed only to the 
first floor levels at pres- 
ent in -the case of - the 
open ends of McCulloch, 
Chase, Gallatin, and 
Morris Halls, the four 
U-shaped _ halls, “but will 
be carried up like the 
others when the need arises. Connecting arcades 


‘are also planned for the future, so that -event- 


ually the dormitory courts will be surrounded by 
arcades one story high, instructors’ houses or elubs 
two and one-half stories high; and the main dormi- 
tories three and one-half stories high. The subdi- 
vision of the dormitory area into six halls and the 
provision of an instructors’ house with each hall give 
gréat flexibility, so that it will be feasible, if ever 
found desirable, to have an effective tutorial system 
or some such grouping as that obtaining in the col- 
leges in an English university. Each of the six halls 
has a two-story dining room, but no common room 
or lounge. The School authorities felt that the best 
kind of a lounge for each hall could be provided in 
the first story of the instructors’ house, where the 
professors and instructors there in residence could 
easily and informally mingle with the students. In 
addition to these hall centers, to give a meeting place 
where the students from each hall can meet students 


(Continued on page 329) 
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from all of .the other halls, the Students’ Club pro- 
vides not only a common lounge for the whole School 
but smaller rooms for. reading, games, committees, 
and an all-night lunch counter, since such an adjunct 
has, been found necessary. 

A study of the dormitory plans shows that most 
of the suites consist of two-man studies with two-man 
bedrooms as worked out for the competition program 
as most economical. Mellon and Hamilton Halls, 
the long units on the Parkway, show two-man studies 

with one-man bedrooms, 

and the third floor plans 

of all the units show a 

corridor scheme, McCul- 

loch, Chase, Gallatin, and 

Morris Halls having a 

number of one-man 

studies with beds. The 
fourth floor: plans were 
in part in the roof and 
therefore had to depart 
from ‘the standard ar- 
rangement of the lower 
floors, thus giving larger 
and less regular studies, 
with cross draft in some 
cases. ‘ The splayed walls 
of some of the dormers 
add greatly to their at- 
tractiveness from the in- 
side. The. University 
supplies the furniture in 
these dormitories, and 
~ach man in a_ typical 
two-man study has a 
desk, desk chair, easy 
‘chair, and shares a table 
‘and -coat .standard, and 
in the bedroom has a bed, 
pillow, mattress, chif- 
fonier, and ‘chair. The 
total cost of this equipment. was about $100. per. man. 
30okcases and window. seats are built in, and-each 
student has ‘a separate closet, although small and 
too shallow, being only 12 inches deep. The slop 


sink closet opening into each entry is just the size 


of the sink,.the latter being plastered in. All doors 
are- made as small as possible, those to studies being 


32 inches,- bedrooms 28 inches, and bathrooms 26 


inches wide. The erection of. the Recreation Build- 
ing was postponed. The original program provided 
for. a few Classrooms in the Library and the re- 


‘mainder in a separate building, but all of them were 


finally put into the Library. Their use so far con- 
virices the School authorities that it is desirable to 


-keep them all in the Library building, extending the 
structure as additional stacks, reading rooms, and 


classrooms are found necessary. The combination 
gives compactness and saves the time of students, 
because they can conveniently use the library between 
classes, since they do not have to leave the building. 
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(Continued from page 312) 

The general scheme for the Baker Library, worked 
‘out before the competition, with the delivery desk 
as a center, with stacks, working spaces, and reading 
rooms as near it as possible, was changed by increas- 
ing the number of classrooms as already noted and 
also by enlarging the working areas and by placing 
the main stairs between the delivery room and the 
‘westerly working spaces. The resulting first floor 
shows an entrance hall, without monumental stairs, 
on the main axis. Instead, there is an arched open- 
ing with iron grille showing the main stack behind 
it. Students can return books at this opening on 
‘the way to their classrooms without going upstairs 

~ to the main desk. 
lished here in the future. The main stairs are on 
one side, so as to avoid interference with the delivery 
desk on the second floor. Symmetry would have 
called either for stairs on the main axis or for a 
second flight on the opposite side of the entrance 
hall, but the fact that any stairs at all in this posi- 
tion placed a barrier between the delivery desk and 
the working spaces in the second floor made it desir- 
able to use one instead of two. The walls of the 
entrance hall are so constructed that they can in 
the future be changed to receive glazed exhibition 
cases. Most of the first floor is given up to class- 
The method of teaching in the School is 
largely by student discussion of specific cases in class, 
The seating in most of 
. the rooms is therefore curved in plan and stepped 
so that students can more easily debate with one an- 


A secondary desk may be estab- 


rooms. 


directed by the professor. 


other across the room. In sections, the basement is 
15 feet high, top to top; the front part of the first 
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story, containing classrooms, is 22% feet high, top 
to top; the working spaces are one-half this height, 
11% feet, top to top, thus giving two mezzanines ; 
and the stack tiers one-third this height, 7% feet 
top to top,—eight tiers in all. The classrooms are 
therefore amply lighted by large windows, although 
they face north. The working areas, although only 
9% feet and 10 feet high in the clear, are well lighted 
even to the greatest depth of about 30 feet from the 
outer wall, because the windows are wide, with tops 
flush with the ceiling, and face south. When future 
extensions of wings and stacks are made, the present 
working areas will be lighted from courts about 40 
feet square, but it is believed that they will still have 
ample light in the portions most used,—that is, for 
20 feet or so inside the window walls. The second 
floor is the library floor proper. The student, enter- 
ing the delivery room from the top of the main stairs, 
can turn to the right to the delivery desk, to the left 
to the reading room and reference desk, or go straight 
ahead to the card catalog corridor. Skylights over 
the stair hall and the delivery room give ample natu- 
ral light, which would not have been possible if the 
delivery room had been in the first story in the same 
position. 





The School’s methods require use of a 
large number of reserved books, which are placed 
in the stack tier immediately behind the delivery 
desk. The delivery desk is unusually long, 30 feet, 
because many students may come to it at one time, 
and also because it is used in part as the most con- 
venient place for posting notices, which are placed 
under its glass top. Back of the desk for its full 
length three tiers of the stack show, so that on both 
the first and second floors the existence of the stack 
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is emphasized. No pages are employed, because the 
use of the Library is very largely for reserved book 
use, supplied directly. by the desk attendants. 
relatively small number of books from other parts 


of the stack are brought by attendants in the adja-- 


cent working areas, who are kept busy most of the 
time on other work. The number of the book wanted 


is telephoned to them through the dictograph at the — 


desk. There are no pneumatic tubes or conveyors. 
The reference desk, at present in the reading room, 


will eventually also be extended into the delivery 
room, the two parts being connected by a door for ° 


the attendants. The card. catalog files line one -sidé 
of a corridor open to students and leading to the 
reading room, and the drawers are arranged so as to 
be drawn out either into the corridor by the students 
or into the working space by the attendants. A catch 
on the working space side prevents the drawer from 
being accidentally pushed through onto the floor, and 
a light, operated from the students’ side, calls the 
attention of the workers when a drawer desired by 
a student is being used by the workers. On the 
westerly side of the delivery room, balancing the 
main catalog, is the beginning of a digest catalog, 
that is, references on cards to the subject matter in 
These’ drawers also open outward 
The 
reading room, extending the entire length of the 
northern front in the second story, is about 43 feet 
wide, 240 feet long, and 24 feet high to the crown 
of the segmental ceiling. It seats 422 men. It is 
divided approximately into thirds by coupled columns 
in a Palladian motif to break up its length. The 
ceiling curve was adjusted to give desirable acoustic 


the collection. 
for students and inward to the working spaces. 
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qualities, and the floor is of rubber, but no other 
precautions were taken to obtain quiet. The tables 
are 4 feet by 15 feet, spaced 62 inches in the clear, 
but with occasional wider spaces. for trucking. There 
are 10 seats to each table, so that each man has a 
space 3 feet wide by 2 feet deep to the center of the 
table, and there are no table lamps to interfere with 
his work. This unusually roomy seating is desirable .’ 
for the students in this School, because of the num- 
ber of books they have to use at one time. The room 


has a balcony-on one-side and bookcases all around 


holding the reference books-in most common use. 
-Most of the natural lighting of this room comes 
from the windows on the northern front.- Some 
direct sunlight enters through the eastern and west- 
ern end windows in the early morning and late after- 
noon, but. not enough to require shades, which are’ 
preferably to be avoided if possible. The window 
lighting is.supplemented by skylights, most of which 
are on the southern slope of the ‘roof, where they are 
unobjectionable architecturally. The direct sunlight 
is diffused by the glass in the skylights’ and ‘in the 
ceiling lights which occupy. about one-third of - the 
segmental ceiling. In the middle portion-of the room, 
back of the entrance portico colonnade which. darkens 
it: somewhat, a skyliglit shows on the northern 
slope of the roof where it was undesirable, but it was 
felt worth while to make sure-of adequate natural 
light, and the thoroughly satisfactory result justifies 
the method. Artificial lighting by table lamps; cove 
lighting, lights above the ceiling lights, bookcase 
lights, units hung from the ceiling; and yarious 
combinations of these, were considered, and the final 
decision was to use 34 units hung from the ceiling’ 
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about 12 feet above the floor, each covering an area 
of about 13 by 22 feet. These units were especially 
designed and may be described as an indirect type 
having its own reflecting ceiling included in the fix- 
ture itself. The fixture is 36 inches in diameter with 
an annular plaster reflecting surface, segmental in 
cross section, above the lamp and facing down. This 
surface is so brilliantly lighted that it has to be con- 
cealed from the eyes of the readers by an ornamental 
circular bronze “skirt” about 12 inches deep, so that, 
even in this very long room, a reader looking up at 
any natural angle from his work can see only the 
bottom of the globe below the reflector under the 
lamp, and this globe has only diffused light showing 
through it. The lamps are 750-watt and give ample 
light. No table lamps are used, although outlets are 
provided in the floor in case it is ever felt desirable 
to install them on some of the tables, and outlets are 
also provided for future bookcase lights. Lighting 
the entire room with 34 units seemed to be the cheap- 
est in original cost, cheapest in cost of current, and 
easiest to keep clean and in order. The units have 
been criticized as being too numerous, but the dull 
bronze “skirts,” together with the gilded caps of the 
pilasters all around the room, are generally admired 
as pleasantly enriching the room with the brown oak 
finish of its woodwork and brown strip rubber flooring. 

The family of the late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
of Rhode Isiand, has given his library on finance 
to the School, and is also finishing and furnishing 
the room to contain it. This room is on the first 
mezzanine floor, entered from the first landing of 
the main stairs, and has bookcases and wainscoting 
in oak and an ornamental plaster ceiling in low relief. 
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Architecturally this room may be said to derive from 
English work somewhat earlier than the Georgian. 
William T. Aldrich, one of the sons of the Senator, 
is the architect of this room. Being a relatively small 
room in one of the low mezzanines, divided by book- 
cases into alcoves, and with a fireplace, the room 
will have an atmosphere altogether different from 
that of the main reading room, and both the books 
and the room are a much appreciated addition to the 
Library, aiding in the completing of its collections. 

The main stack has eight tiers, the first level with 
the basement floor, the third level with the first floor, 
and the sixth level with the second floor. The work- 
ing spaces at the basement, first, and second floor 
levels are therefore even with stack floors, but the 
working spaces at first and second mezzanine levels 
come midway between the stack floor grades. As 
trucks must pass from one to the other, and as ramps 
would be too long, the elevators were placed along 
the line of the partitions between working spaces and 
stack and provided with doors at each end so that 
trucks can be transferred from any working area to 
any part of the stack. The stack shelves are 195¢ 
inches wide, the ranges are 50 inches center to center, 
and the tiers 7% feet top to top. The side aisles are 
unusually wide because they are planned to serve 
the much larger stack to be expected in the future. 
The floors are of marble, and there are no raised 
thresholds in doorways through which trucks are to 
pass. The lights between the ranges are controlled 
by pull-chain switches at each end of each aisle. The 
stack stairs are placed with one side directly against 
the shelving, with no handrail on that side. This 
makes it impossible to change the particular shelves 
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which come back of the string, but the saving in 
The well sides 
The 
rise is 7% inches, and the tread 10 inches, and they 
are entirely comfortable. The study cubicles’ for 
instructors and for some advanced students are 60 
inches center to center and 431% inches deep. The 
divisions are of metal, commencing 12 inches from 
the floor and extending to 5 feet from the floor, being 
open above that. 
radiator, table 30 inches 
by 42 inches, chair, and 
electric light on a cord 
hung trolley-wise on an 


space was considered worth while. 
of the stairs have a handrail but no balusters. 


Each cubicle has its own window, 


exposed conduit over- 
head. Three push-button 
have 
stalled at present, but the 
framing allows more to 
be added as 
The cars are 39 
inches by 46 
clear inside, and hold five 
or six people, or two or 
three people, and a truck. 
They have doors at both 
narrow ends, for the rea- 
son already explained, ex- 
the 
where the machine rooms 
interfered. It would have 
been better to have the 
doors at both ends there 
There are four 
booklifts, each 20 inches 
by 28 inches, with doors 
at both ends. 
are received at the 
ern end of the basement, 
either by hand down the 
area steps, by runway, or 
by sidewalk elevator. They enter between the offices 
of the superintendent and the janitor into the un- 
packing room, and then go to the basement working 
space directly under the working area in the upper 
stories but extended out also under the court with a 
skylight above. Adjoining this basement working 
space is a two-tier stack for sorting and retaining 
Books are 


elevators been in- 


expansion 
occurs. 
inches in 


cept in basement, 


also. 


Accessi ms 


2ast- 


accessions until sets can be completed. 
then sent up to the cataloging room by booklift or, 
if the number is large, by truck in an elevator. A 
branch post office is established in the basement. A 
tunnel connects the Baker Library with Morgan Hall. 

Morgan Hall, the Administration Building, con- 
tains offices for the Dean and his assistants, the Sec- 
retary and Registrar of the School, studies for 
professors, accounting laboratories, rooms for busi- 
ness research, and a laboratory for the study of 
industrial physiology. As the offices of the Dean 
and the general office on the first floor required a 
deeper building than was necessary in the upper 
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floors, the first story was made about 14- feet high 
in the clear in general,-but only about 10 feet high 
in the one-story portion in the rear between the wings. 
This gives high, dignified general offices, and win- 
dows over this low roof. and close to the ceiling: of - 
the general office give direct. sunlight and a cross 
circulation of air in this room. which make it both . 
light and cool. Many of the professors’ offices have - 
fireplaces, are well supplied with bookcases, and 
have flooring of rubber strips resembling brown 
floor boards, and they are. 
so grouped by’ depart- 
ments separated by nar- 
row corridors that they 
have something of the at- 
mosphere of studies in a 
dormitory rather than 
rooms in an office build- 


ing. The basement has 
many workers, and the 


building was therefore set 
well out of the ground 


and the windows were 
made larger than the 
architects liked. They 


have proved to be good 
working rooms, even in- 
hot summer weather. 
Three or four points 
suggested by his experi- 
ence on this project inter- 
ested the writer and may 
be of interest to the pro-’ 
fession. The almost 
unanimously favorable 
testimony of the large 
number of clients who 
wrote letters of refer- 
ence for the architects 
applying for admission to 
the competition is a cheer- 
ing contradiction to the non sequitur of some engi- . 
neers and builders that if a man is architect enough 


‘to insist upon beauty he will therefore neglect utility 


and economy. A simple straightforward plan won 
the competition and was carried out in its most im- 
portant essentials, so that in this case, at least, the 
competition not only resulted in the selection of an 
architect, but in the selection of a general scheme. When 
a college building is to be built from funds given by 
a resident of another state, and is to be used to edu- 
cate students from all over the world, should the 
architects, contractors, and material men be selected 

from local firms because the college is exempt from | 
local taxation, or can it be argued that the college 
should be free to go as far for its architects and con- 
tractors as it does for its donors and students, always 
providing it can thus obtain better service and is thus 
enabled to give more service to its students? Should 
college buildings be expensive and richly decorated, or 
should they be simple although well designed? 
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Y EIGHT LOGGIAS IN FLORENCE 





LTHOUGH the loggia in this illustration was the last built of those here shown, it does 
come first in style. Brunelleschi designed this great palace for Luca Pitti, and the 
main portion was erected in 1435; but these loggia wings were not added, it seems, 

until 1763,—more than three centuries later. However, they almost appear to be part of the 
original work, as they possess the same rustication, band course and balustrade. The only 
variation is in the treatment of the voussoirs, which form a more nearly pointed arch because 
of the comparatively close spacing of the openings. Far more noted for its loggia is 
Brunelleschi’s famous Ospedale degli Innocenti (1421-1445), shown on the next page. This 
has served as a model for arcades through the centuries, and rarely has it been surpassed. 
The simple cavetto above the cap serves to take the arch without over-stilting it. as was so 
often the case when the whole entablature was included. It forms a pleasing transitional 
element that visually relieves the load on the cap. The arcade of the courtyard does not 
seem to require this feature because it is so much smaller in scale. The ‘little brown fellow's” 
feeling for scale and detail is shown in these arcades, in the simplification of the cap and 
moulding of the smaller interior arcade, and in the omission of the impost block. The bosses 
under the wall-caps have been lightened and also refined. This loggia receives more attention 
from the visitor because of the della Robbia bambinos than because of its architecture. 

It is interesting to compare the /nnocenti loggia with that of 40 Via San Gallo. The 
latter suffers because of the heavy arch mouldings and would be better if it had colored terra 
cottas in the spandrels. It does show, however, the more usual flat pilaster cap to take the 
vaulting on the inner wall,—a form more fitting than the half-round. The other illustrations 
show, in addition to the rich Palazzo Vecchio court, the colorful market place, a smaller 
interior courtyard, and the more domestic loggia under the cornice of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
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LOGGIA, OSPEDALE DEGLI INNOCENTI, FLORENCE (1421-1445) 


Filippo Brunelleschi, Architect 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 98 
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LOGGIA OF THE COURT, OSPEDALE DEGLI INNOCENTI, FLORENCE 
Filippo Brunelleschi, Architect 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 99 
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LOGGIA, NO. 40 VIA SAN GALLO, FLORENCE 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 100 
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LOGGIA OF THE COURT, PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE (1565) 


Decorated by Marco de Faenza 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 101 
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MARKET LOGGIA, MERCATO NUOVO, FLORENCE (1547-51) 


Giovanni Battista Tasso, Architect 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 102 
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VESTIBULE AND COURT, PALAZZO ANTINORI, FLORENCE 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 103 
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LOGGIA, PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 104 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


_. The Construction and Equipment 
of the 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


EFORE these buildings could be located, the 

intentions of the authorities having to do with 

planning and constructing roads, parkways, 
water supply systems and sewers in the Metropolitan 
District had to be ascertained. The relatively low 
level of the finished grades in relation to the river 
and the adjacent sewers needed careful study, since 
every foot the finished grade was raised meant a 
large volume of required fill, while the lower the 
basement floor was placed the greater the risk of 
dampness. About three-quarters of the areas of the 
foundations reached good bottom at a reasonable 
depth, but this good bottom sloped downward at the 
easterly end of the ground and was overlaid with 
peat and fill. About one-quarter of the foundations, 
therefore, were carried down through this peat on 
concrete piers averaging about 3 feet in diameter, 
- belled out to about 6 feet at the bottom. These piers, 
spaced about 14 feet apart under the outer walls, 
supported the concrete foundation which acted as a 
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deep beam from pier to pier. In one portion, where 
the basement was deepest, several feet of fill placed 
on top of the peat to form a road caused the peat 
to compress and flow laterally so as to slightly dis- 
place three or four of the concrete piers. Uncer- 
tainty as to what this displacement had done to the 
bottoms of the piers made it seem advisable to put 
down three new piers between the old to insure safety. 

Some of the underground piping and cables were 
of large sizes. The water supply is 8 inches; steam 
supply pipes from across the river are 10 inches; 
sanitary sewers 12 and 15 inches; and surface water 
drains 30 inches. These pipes, where buried in the 
peat or in fill above it, were supported where neces- 
sary on wooden piles cut off below the level of the 
water in the river and extended up in concrete. Some 
of these structures moved laterally and some verti- 
cally as the fill was brought up to grade. An 8-inch 
cast iron water pipe, secured to the outside of the 
foundation wall by 1l-inch diameter brass U-shaped 





Preliminary Drawing, Arcade Joining Dormitories 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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stirrups set horizontally, settled under the weight of 
about 6 feet of fill above it enough to break some 
of the stirrups at the root of the thread which had 
been turned on the ends to increase the bond resist- 
ance in the wall. Electric cables were broken by the 
soil movement. In the Freshman Dormitories, built 
about 13 years before across the river from this 
group, cast iron house drains beneath the basement 
floors have been attacked by some agency in the soil 
which has apparently dissolved the iron, leaving only 
the carbon, with the result that they have become 
brittle, can be whittled with a pen knife like a hard 
lead pencil, and have cracked and leaked. To guard 
against this trouble, the house drains under the 
kitchen portion of the Business School basement 
were encased in concrete, cast on the under side of 
the floor, which itself had to be reinforced to carry 
from footing to footing over the peat in this part of 
the area. The peat will undoubtedly continue to 
settle for years, carrying down the soil above it. 
The lawn above this peat has already settled about 
4 inches in places, and the maintenance of trees and 
shrubbery on such ground presents a troublesome 
problem, since the ground level is continually disturbed. 
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The whole group of buildings is of fireproof con- 
struction with the exception of the roofs of the dor-’ 
mitories. These were originally designed with a 
gambrel section in most of their length and intended 
to be constructed of steel and concrete. A consid- 
erable saving was made by changing the gambrel to 
a pitch roof and having the rafters of wood with 
fiber insulation and metal lath and plaster ceilings 
in the attic. The walls of the dormitories are of 
brick backed with hollow tile, and are bearing walls 
except at the dining rooms. The floor construction 
is of reinforced concrete joists with hollow tile fillers, 
the tile in general being 4 inches deep and the top 
slab 3 inches, which includes the surface finished 
to receive the rubber flooring without any fill. In 
the Baker Library and Morgan Hall the roofs as 
well as the floors are of fireproof construction; the 
floors being of reinforced concrete joists with hollow 
tile. fillers 4 or 6 inches deep, supported on steel 
girders and columns, including columns in the out- 
side walls.. Rubber flooring has been very exten- 
sively used. In the dormitory studies, in the pro- 
fessors’. studies, and in the main reading room of 
the Baker Library this is in the form of strips 6 and 
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8 inches wide, 6 feet long, resembling brown floor 
boards. In some other rooms it was used in the 
form of square tiles, and in other places in sheets 
3 feet wide. Acoustic plaster was used in the ceil- 
ings of the dining halls. Working spaces and class- 
rooms in the Library were finished with acoustic 
felt, which was also used above the kitchen. The 
walls and ceilings in the dormitories were finished 
in a plaster containing coloring matter which, while 
increasing the cost of the plastering, saved the time 
and cost of painting. It can, of course, be painted 
or covered with burlap in the future when it is re- 
quired. It could also be treated in any other way. 

The buildings are heated by water which is heated 
in the basement of McCulloch Hall by steam brought 
over the John W. Weeks Bridge from the power 
house of the Boston Elevated Railway. It is circu- 
lated by pumps in the same place, distributed by sup- 
plies in the roof spaces, feeding downward to the 
radiators as single-pipe risers. The bedrooms in 
the dormitories have no radiators, and the radiators 
in the studies, except the studies with beds in them, 
have no valves, as inquiry in other dormitories of 
the University disclosed the fact that they were very 
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little used. Plenum fans are used in the Baker 
Library for ventilation of classrooms, reading room 
and stacks, with exhaust fans for the toilets. Plenum 
fans are used in Morgan Hall to ventilate the base- 
ment and exhaust fans to ventilate the laboratories 
on the top floor and also the toilets. The buildings 
are faced with a hand-made, water-struck red brick 
laid in Flemish bond. Some of the headers are black, 
but more of them have a grayish green vitreous sur- 
face of different shades. The mortar joints are 
3g-inch thick, raked out roughly to a depth of about 
¥g-inch. The vertical joints are slightly out of plumb, 
but there is no eccentricity of wide joints or skin- 
tling or sand-blasting to imitate age; the brickwork 
simply resembles that of the older buildings of the 
University, built during the last 25 years. There is 
some granite, limestone and marble trim, but the 
quoins and some of the gable coping and ornamental 
work are of cast stone painted ivory to resemble the 
wooden quoins sometimes used on Colonial brick 
buildings. The whole library portico is of wood, as 
are also all balustrades and cornices. The urns are 
of copper, and there is some cast lead ornamental 
work, all painted ivory like the quoins and window 
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frames. The clubs and instructors’ houses are of 
a grayish cream stucco on brick, as are also portions 
of the facades on the dormitory courts. The roofs are 
covered with gray slates from Virginia, 44-inch thick, 
and the sides of the dormers are covered with lead-clad 
copper. The entire use of. materials’ is’ consistent. 
A number of features which the architects felt 
were desirable to finish the design were omitted for 
the sake of economy, al- 
though in some cases pro- 
visions have been made 
in framing or otherwise 
to add them in future if 
found practicable. . The 
architects particularly re- 
gretted the omission of 
the tall cupolas or towers, 
which they designed for 
Mellon and = Hamilton 
Halls, the two dormi- 
tories on the Parkway, 
which are about 300 feet 
long each and need some 
break in their roof lines. 
They also urged the need 
of more balustrades in 
the dormitory groups 
above the cornices at the 
foot of the sloping roofs 
as well as shutters on 
more of the windows. 
Very little money could 
be spent on cut stone or 
on interior marble, on 
wainscots and mantels, or 
on ornament in general. 
Everyone connected with 
the work would of course 
desire more and larger 
trees to soften the lines 
and to give shade and seclusion. A fence would help 
to give privacy and would add to the unity of the com- 
position asa whole, something which is to be desired, 
The dormitories cost about 80 cents per cubic: foot, 
the Baker Library about 65, and Morgan: Hall about 
62. The cube was measured to include 2 feet below 
the basement floor and the true cross-section of the 
sloping roofs. This cost includes that of the com- 
petition as well as architects’ and engineers’ fees, and 
also the cost of the tunnels. between the buildings, 


but it does not include the utilities outside the build- 


ings nor the filling and landscape work. About 52 per 
cent of the work was sublet, leaving 48 per cent to 
be done by the contractor direct,—a rather large 
amount as compared with the general custom of the 


contractors, who frequently sublet the greater part: ° 


The dormitory halls are named after Secretaries 
of the Treasury, selected by Mr. Baker,.who in his 
long banking career has enjoyed close relations with 
many of them. 
named after the late]. Pierpont Morgan, a long-time 
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The Administration Building was 
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friend and business associate of Mr. Baker’s. ° The 
Library’ will be called the Baker -Library after 
Mr. Baker himself, although,-of course, the entire 
group is to a greater or less extent a memorial to him. 
McKim, Mead & White were the architects, with 
William: Mitchell Kendall, himself a Harvard grad- 
uate, directing the design with full and sympathetic 
appreciation of the environment and ‘of the desire 
of the University author- 
ities to make the environ- 
ment count educationally. 
Mr. Fenner did his valu-: 
able part until his death, 
and added to the large 
number of those who ad- 
mired and respected him. 
C. J. .White, not to be 
confused with Lawrence 
Grant White of the firm, | 
had charge of the whole 
project under. Mr. Ken- 
dall’s direction, and his- 
patience and _ efficiency 
were appreciated by. all - 
of those who represented 
the University. - President 
A. Lawrence Lowell and 
Wallace B. Donham, 
Dean of the School, both 
men.who take an unusu- 
ally practical, intelligent,- 
and fair minded interest 
in architectural problems, 
gave much time to. the 
project, even to details. 
The. writer served as 
Professional Adviser, not 
only during. a half-year. 
sabbatical at the time of 
the’ competition, but also - 
for the whole period of the construction in addition 
to his work in the Department of Architecture. - — 
This very complicated ‘project required the codper- 
ation of a:very large number of people, including 
also governmental bodies, public service companies, 
and labor, all of whose rights, duties, opinions, and 
even prejudices were fairly and tactfully considered. 
It had to be.carried through quickly and yet econom- 
ically and with a long look into the future,. because 
college buildings endure through long periods, during . 
which educational methods often, change.. These re- 
sults had to be accomplished by men most of whom - 
were busy and’ burdened with other responsibilities. 
Two buildings at Harvard have been in use for 200 
years, and. it is desirable on sentimental grounds that 
the externals at least of college buildings’ should last 
through the centuries, although educational methods 


_will change. -This fact was constantly in the minds 


of the designers, who exercised careful discrimina- - 
tion in the selection of materials of both. the struc-° 


tures and of the highly important mechanical plant. - 
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. thud of passing footsteps ; mod- 


Old Philadelphia Interpreted Anew 


By MARGARET L. LAW 


ANGLE of traffic and the 
strident notes of siren and 
horns; the never-ceasing 


ernity in all its ugliness and its 
endless hurly-burly ;—then quite 
unexpectedly one comes upon a 
simple, red brick building whose 
dignity and repose bespeak 
“other days, other ways.” As 
one crosses the threshold, one 
shakes from the feet the dust of 
city streets. The clatter of the 
market place is left behind, and 
the visitor feels himself back in 
the peaceful atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century Quaker City. 
Only here the  time-revered 
Georgian architecture is used 
with peculiarly modern purpose. 
The building is not a town resi- 
dence of the seventeen-eighties, 
but a bank whose function it is 
to meet today’s needs—the Mid- 
City Office of the Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
near the city’s center. 

At present American archi- 
tecture, for both our homes and 
public buildings, holds a firm 
thumb-grip on the public’s pulse 
and follows the vagaries of 
changing taste with alarming 
speed from season to season, 
perpetually re-incarnating itself 
in new guises. Many archi- 


‘tectural styles, polygot in origin and difficult to under- 


stand, come and go like passing shadows on a screen. 
Byzantine and all the “Latins,”—French, Italian, and 
now particularly Spanish,—have their day; Gothic 
and High Renaissance, Lombardine and other styles 
unsuited for expressing the American temperament 
or for meeting our needs are hurled together in a 
bewildering hodge-podge ;—one motif snatched from 





_ one period and nation, another detail adapted fever- 


ishly from something centuries and miles away in 
meaning. Hurled into the melting pot is such a 
jumble of ideas that the eye of the bewildered be- 
holder can scarcely find a solution to the puzzle, and 
much less determine what really “expresses America.” 

Here, then, in this re-interpretation of the forms 
sponsored by our own colonial ancestors, there is a 
pleasing sense of stability. Here are welcome aus- 
terity, simplicity, freedom from the ornate, and from 
the strain after “originality of style.” A familiar 
alphabet spells something new in purpose, but the 








Mid-City Office of Provident Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 


se language is strange to us. More- 
y over, since we are persistently 
™ told that America’s dominant 
life today is her business life, 
why should not American tradi- 
tion be interpreted in this archi- 
tecture of big business with 
a peculiarly constructive value? 


ment of a sense of permanency 


which bank planning today de- 
mands. A few decades ago it 
was comparatively simple; then 
deposits of twenty millions 
meant a huge bank. Even two 
decades ago the _half-billion, 
which forms the deposits of 
a large bank today, sounded like 
a fantastic dream to both banker 
and architect. Telephone, type- 
writer and the Federal Reserve 
System have revolutionized the 
banking business and, accord- 
ingly, the architecture which ex- 
presses it. In 1900 there were 
three clearly defined types of 
banks :—commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks, and trust companies. 
Now national banks have 
opened trust and savings de- 
partments ; trust companies han- 
dle commercial accounts; and 
each type has established nu- 
merous branches. Savings banks 
have taken over other savings 
banks as branches. The fact remains that the bank is 
the servant of commerce and industry and the guar- 
dian of the people’s wealth, and so it must possess 
every device for giving the maximum of intelligent 
and responsive service. Philip Sawyer, of the firm of 
York & Sawyer, architects of New York’s Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Bowery Savings Bank, and nu- 
merous other great American bank buildings, says on 
this subject: “All that one can be sure of is that a 
modern bank is a living, growing organism, extremely 
sensitive to general conditions in this country and the 
world, to every change in the banking system, or to 
the new laws which may at any time modify its pro- 
cedure, and that any shell intended to house it will 
be satisfactory only in proportion as it allows of the 
easiest modification of practice and arrangement.” 
Such is the opinion of today’s expert in building banks. 

In marked contrast stand the Victorian reverence 
for dinginess in banks and the homage paid to the 





established form, however musty and ill-favored. . 
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Entrance, Exterior 


Agnes Repplier, in “Banks and Banking,” writes 


most amusingly of this. She says: “A good many 
years ago I had the pleasure of seeing a great spec- 


tacular melodrama at Drury Lane (its name was 
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‘Cheer! Boys, Cheer!’ and it was one of the best of 
its kind), and the incident which most amused the 
house was the determination of a rich Australian to 
withdraw her account from the Bank of England be- 
She argued that an institution 
which would not clean itself up was no fit place for 


cause it was so dirty. 


a woman's money; whereas the audience, being Eng- 
lish, felt with all its soul that dinginess was the hall- 
mark of conservatism. Every inch of grime on the 
face of a national bank was an added guarantee of 
This is a familiar note in the literature 
When Trollope wants to emphasize the 


its security. 
of England. 
authority of a very learned counsel, like Mr. Dove in 
‘The Eustace Diamonds,’ he takes pains to lodge him 
in dim and dusty chambers. When 
to satirize the gullibility of the British public he 


Dickens wants 


paints in fantastic phrase the splendors which deceive 
them. ‘The massive marbles and shimmering plate 
glass of the Anglo-Bengalee Loan and Life Insur- 
ance Company in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ stand for 
bankruptcy. The very clock and coal scuttles, the 
lettering of the circulars and the buttons on the por- 
ters’ waistcoats shriek their warnings to the wise. A 
somewhat similar prejudice in favor of dirt and dis- 
comfort was not unknown to Americans a generation 
ago. Business of vast importance was transacted in 
Now ‘the old order 
changes,’ and the new order is becoming constantly 


offices austerly devoid of ease. 


more in accord with the dominant impulses of the age.” 
The sequel to what Miss Repplier writes is that 
the Bank of England has at last taken the drastic 


step and is being remodeled. Its architect recently 





Banking Room, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
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came to this country to study the solutions that some 
of our large bank buildings offer to the problems of 


‘the moment. After a month he decided to stay for 


two months, and then declared his intention of de- 
stroying all the plans made during the past two years 
and beginning afresh upon a wholly new basis. Gone, 
indeed, is the day when power imposed itself through 
dinginess and when ugliness possessed financial value. 

Here in the Provident Trust Company's branch 
office, this cleanest and newest of buildings, designed by 
Carl A. Ziegler, the ivory-toned woodwork and in- 
direct ceiling lights give the effect of a country house 
flooded with sunshine. Cream colored walls and 
neutral floor coverings rest the wearied eye, and it 
seems that there has been exercised architectural and 
decorative restraint, with a freedom from ornamenta- 
tion and an achieved simplicity. Over the teller’s 
windows is the familiar classical cornice, and be- 
tween them are simple fluted columns. Doorways, 
windows and minor architectural details are copied 
from historic buildings of eighteenth century Phila- 
delphia. For instance, the exterior of the first floor 
of the building is almost entirely a reproduction of 
the Palladian window end of old Christ Church. The 
brick of which the structure is built, dull toned and 
weathered, are the same as those used in restoring 
the time-hallowed walls about Independence Square. 
The officers’ desks reproduce the “signers’ desk”’ now 
in Independence Hall. ~The customers’ desks are 
modeled after one used by Thomas Jefferson and are 
of truly Jeffersonian simplicity. It became necessary 
to have a still smaller desk, so the old clerk’s desk in 
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Entrance, Interior 


Independence Hall was copied. Grandfathers’ clocks 
mark the hours and play their part in relieving the 
modern sense of pressure and speed. On the walls 
hang a few silhouettes and old prints. A consulta- 





Banking Space, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
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tion room for customers is furnished in maple fur- 
niture of the Pilgrim century, and in the women’s 
room “antique-ing” is indeed carried delightfully into 
the realm of business. It is said that votes for 
women have caused the polling places to be scrubbed 
and swept and garnished,—literally if not figura- 
tively. Truly women have forever and a day. been 
the world’s housekeepers. Can it be that the yearly 
increasing number of business women, and the increas- 
ing familiarity of the average woman with business 
affairs have wrought a-change in the housing of 
business? So changes in architecture would suggest. 

Be that as it may, when one sits on a Hepplewhite 
chair and writes on a finely inlaid secretary,—a nat- 
the psychological 
Two 


uralized piece from old England, 
effect is certain; business becomes a pleasure. 
Chippendale mirrors with finely carved frames reflect 
the patterns of old chintzes. On cold winter days the 
Venetian blinds are drawn, while logs crackle and 


flame on old andirons. A Terry clock stands sentinel 
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on the simple mantel, and a Sheraton sofa is drawn 
conveniently close to the fireside. On the walls hang 
samplers and old prints, among. them. a Birch print 
of William Penn’s home, “Solitude.” There are vases 
of deep blue larkspur that look fresh from some old 
fashioned garden, and to complete the picture ‘there 
are two diminutive chairs by the fireside, chairs on 
which wee folk of bygone days have sat and kicked 
their heels. Slight wonder, then, that Joseph Pennell, 
arch-critic of the beautiful and himself an apostle of. ' 
the “wonder of work,” exclaimed on entering this room 
that he felt carried back to the Pine Street home of 
an old aunt, where he spent happy childhood hours. 

As one leaves these quiet rooms and returns again 
to the modern hurly-burly, it is with a sense that an 
organization so finely attuned to the best of the past 
must have much to offer for the present and the 
future. With Rudyard Kipling, one feels that : “The 
things that truly last, when men and.times have 
passed, They are all in Pennsylvania this morning.” 





Consultation Room, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
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The Housing Problem in New York 


By AYMAR EMBURY Il 


HE housing problem in New York is in many 

ways similar to that in other cities of the 

country, although by reason of the greater 
population of New York and the peculiar geograph- 
ical formation of the city it is here in some respects 
more difficult of solution, Its cause is easily under- 
stood, since the economic difficulty at the root of the 
housing question is comparatively simple. It no longer 
pays to build tenement houses, because the wages in 
the building trades have advanced so much faster than 
those in other industries that the cost of construction 
is today so high that it is practically impossible to 
give adequate accommodations at prices within the 
ability of the average of our citizens to pay. It is 
not a question of excessive rentals; many years ago, 
‘at the time the tenement house laws were so dras- 
tically revised, the owners of buildings were getting 
rich on the poorest class of occupancy. Today re- 
turns in excess of from 6 to 8 per cent net are pos- 
sible only on new apartment buildings of the class 
with rentals of from $25 to $30 per room per month or 
more, and the tenements or apartments which are 
considered “low priced” are renting at from $15 to 
$18 per room per month. Four rooms, that is a liv- 
ing room, kitchen and two bedrooms, are certainly 
the minimum accommodation for the average Amer- 
ican family of five, and yet assuming this minimum 
and assuming that the family is willing and able to 
walk up to the sixth story, about the least at which 
this space can be procured in New York is $60 a 


.‘month, and rooms at even this price can only be se- 


cured in the outlying districts of the city, where land 
values are not in excess of from $10 to $12 a square 
foot, for land values figure largely in the equation. 

It is universally recognized that this situation is 
intolerable, and there have been proposed a number 
of methods of ameliorating it, of which the most 


. promising is some sort of semi-charitable organiza- 


tion for the construction of low-renting tenement or 
apartment houses which shall be tax-free if the re- 
turn on the investment is restricted to 6 per cent. It 
may be added that this is the only method suggested 
which offers a real prospect for success, but that this 
does offer such a prospect in uncontrovertible if a 


sufficient number of, buildings are erected. The tax 


rate in New York is approximately 3 per cent of the 
assessed valuation, and the assessed valuation is kept 
as near the actual sales value of the property as the 
assessors can make it. Since the average net return 
on apartments renting at from $15 to $18 is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 8 per cent, it would 


‘* seem quite within reason that a company limited to 


6 per cent return, and being tax-exempt, might be able 
to rent apartments for $12 per room per month or 
less. On the other hand, it is, to the writer at least, 
doubtful that such a solution in the long run would 
be wise. It cannot be expected that private enter- 
prises with a limited return will be able to accommo- 
date with homes all the people who literally cannot 
afford to pay more than $12 a room a month, and 
the construction of a limited number of such apart- 
ments is likely to discourage construction of purely 
commercial apartments or tenements intended to take 
care of the very class of people who need the lowest 
rentals. Also, since the real estate taxes in New 
York are already distressingly heavy, as expenses of 
administration increase with the population, the pro- 
portionate share of the taxation borne by the com- 
mercial tenement house will be increased, and the 
rents raised still further, because ultimately taxes are 
paid by the lessee and not by the lessor. This will 
result in further crowding of people into inadequate 
space, except the fortunate few who are able to rent in 
the state-aided, tax-exempt structures which are built. 

There is certainly something fundamentally wrong 
in a civilization which does not automatically provide 
for its people; and the attempt to provide by arbi- 
trary means, i. e. by state aid, for that proportion of 
the population which cannot otherwise live, is much 
more likely to be a step in the wrong direction than 
in the right. It will be recalled that in Rome, in the 
first century of our era, the population was so far in 
excess of the demand for labor that a large percen- 
tage of it was fed, housed, and even amused at the 
public expense. It is perfectly evident to us now that 
the Roman problem would have been far better 
solved by driving the people out of cities to places 
where they could make a living,—driving them out 
by starvation if necessary,—than by assisting in their 
support. It is not to be assumed that the Roman 
populace which got its bread and wine free was en- 
tirely composed of loafers and bums; more likely by 
far the great majority was of men who actually 
worked, but who did not receive enough for their 
labor to support themselves. There are actually many 
industries which could be conducted as well outside 
the city as in it, and with a result that would be eco- 
nomically far better in every respect. It was not so 
many years ago that most of the men’s ready-made 
clothing in the United States was made here in New 
York,—if not all, at least a very large part; today it 
is said that the little city of Rochester manufactures 
more men’s ready-made clothing than New York, and 
the companies in Rochester are making as much money 
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as they were here in New York, and their operatives 


better housed, better fed, and: better clothed 
than they would be here ‘at any competitive ‘wage. 

The surveys made from time to time: show that the 
number of rooms occupied for living purposes in 
New York has increased at only about a quarter of 
the rate of the population in the last 15. years. This 
does not, of course, mean that four people are living 
in every room where one -lived before, but it does 


are 


mean that a very considerable ‘number of obsolete .’ 


buildings are still being used for living. purposes or 
have been altered to accommodate more people ‘than 
was the intention of.the original builders. 
these houses are occupied in violation, if. not of the 
letter, at least of the spirit of the tenement house 


law, and in further violation a considerable number 


of so-called “apartment hotels’? have been erected, 
occupied mainly by well-to-do ‘people, not over- 
crowded, perfectly - and generally 
healthful living conditions, but 
not in name, tenement houses and which -violate in 
many respects the tenement house code now in effect. 

Now it is assumed that most of us are sincerély 
anxious to commit no act, Jegal or illegal, which -is 
opposed to: sound public policy and to the health and 
There are, of course, a certain 


sanitary, 


well being of us all. 


number of people who will do anything that is legal,. 


provided there is money in it, and a somewhat. smaller. 


class who will do ‘anything illegal if they can get. 
Both of.- 
these classes have been very active in tenement, house. 


away with it and profit by it financially. 


construction here in New York, and while the archi- 
tect is not legally responsible for their activities and 
is not often called upon to advise as to wise eco- 
nomic courses, he should be a leader in calling to the 
attention of the public what is and what is not for the 
ultimate. good,—and endeavor to guide his clients 
along the best lines. That the tenement house law 
should be changed in certain respects is probably true. 
Certain of the provisions which were essential when 
made are today unnecessary or impractical. For ex- 
ample, the provision that a stairway shall have exte- 
rior light means that one room on each floor is elim- 
inated to permit the installation of this stairway ; vet 
it is probable that in any nine- or ten-story building 
the stairs have never been used by one of the tenants 
above the second floor, and it is unlikely that they 
have been used even there. In many cases tenants 
are ignorant of the very locations of the staircases, 
and there seems to be no practical reason for the con- 
tinuance of the provision that they shall have outside 
light. Properly constructed fire towers are at least 
as safe without outside light, and the ventilation of 
such stairways can be assured by a provision in the 
code requiring them to be open to the air at top and 
bottom. Similar arrangements should be made in 
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regard to toilets and bathrooms. The modern system 
of ventilation of inside bathrooms makes these per- 


- fectly sanitary, and placing them inside would in~ 


many cases save one or two rooms ; these two pro- 
visions alone would add at least one room per.apart- 
ment-on any floor, décreasing the cost of construction 
per room about 10 per.cent. On the other hand, 
those provisions of the tenement house codé which 
apply especially to height, should, because’ of the 
transportation problem, -be retained. or even made 
more stringent. The tenement house law which pro- 
hibits more than 15 stories on a 100-foot street, arid | 
more than ten stories on a 60-foot street is certainly 
sufficient, and-if, profitable buildings cannot be built 
under these conditions, they should not be built at all. 

An adequate and satisfactory solution of the hous- 
ing problem does not, therefore, appear to be in sight, _ 
and it is the opinion of the writer at least that the: 
state-aided buildings do not offer even. a. palliative 
measure. The reduction in the wages in the building 
trades would permit more economical housing, but it. 


‘is douhtful if this is economically desirable, and prae- 


tically its possibility is remote. The extension of 
transportation: facilities to cheap land may tempo- 


rarily relieve the situation, at least to some extent, 


but long rides in the crowded subways mean that the 
workers spend on trains in bad air and-no light time 
that should be devoted to rest and recreation. Nor 
does there seem to be any possibility of providing 
adequate transit facilities‘except at a higher fare or 
by state aid, and state aid means always an aggrava- 
tion of the conditions it is intended to relieve. . Cer- 
tain changes in the tenement house law may help, but 
a complete rewriting of the tenement house law to 
meet the needs of the city today would probably re- 
sult in an increase -in the cost of building rather than 
in the lowering of it. The one real solution. seems 
to be the removal.to places outside the city of all 
those industries which can possibly operate else-- 
where. We. have in this country a.senseless admira- 
we want New York to be the largest 
city in the world. A less admirable standard of excel- 
lence could hardly be imagined. If we should want 
New York to be the most comfortable city in the 
world to live in, that in which every inhabitant. has 
a maximum of light, and air, and play, the best food, 





-and’ the most comfortable clothing, we should be 


heading toward a real ideal; but that ideal can be 
attained only. by increasing the wages of the laborers, 
or by their removal to ether districts in which lower 
wages will buy: more. Since we here in New York 
are manufacturing most articles in competition with 
communities in which the prices are lower, a general 
increase ‘in wages’ is hardly to be hoped for.. The 
only solution of the problem appears to be in lessen-. 
ing the demand and_ not in increasing the. supply. 
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The Proof of the Pudding 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


OT long ago there was brought forcibly to 
my attention the most convincing evidence | 
have yet encountered as to the direct busi- 

ness value of good architectural service. It was so 
sensible a tribute to modern practice and so indica- 
tive of a powerful trend which has marked the prog- 
ress of building during the past few years, that it 
merits serious thought on the part of every architect. 
There has been, and probably always will be, con- 
siderable discussion as to the economic value of archi- 
tectural service. There has been some criticism of the 
architect as a business man. This has been due, in 
part, to the fact that some architects have designed 
buildings which have proved unsuccessful from the 
investment standpoint because of wasteful and in- 
efficient planning, or because of the unwise specifying 
of materials and equipment which have not shown a 
reasonable length of useful life. However, the real 
question of the economic value of good architectural 
service is best answered by considering each annual 
quota of new buildings as a whole and interpreting 
the averages of improvement or retrogression. Where 
are the facts and figures to prove our belief that each 
year architects and engineers are rendering greater 
and more valuable service and developing a more im- 
portant position in the economic structure of this 
country? To my mind this proof is to be found 
primarily in the ledgers of building owners and in the 
records of transactions in the field of building 
finance. This would be most convincing proof. 
The convincing proof just mentioned developed at 
a luncheon meeting with the head of one of the larg- 
est real estate appraisal and mortgage financing or- 
ganizations operating in this country. He was accom- 
panied by a building expert whose function for that 
company is the analysis of specifications and the 
actual checking of the construction of large projects 
on which building and permanent loans are made. It 
was very interesting to learn from them not only the 


importance of efficient planning as a factor in build- 
-ing valuation, but also the actual attitude toward the 


specifying of good materials and equipment which 


” should serve to give longer useful life to the build- 


ings and, incidentally, to reduce materially the annual 


‘charges of depreciation and maintenance. We had 


just returned from a typical visit of inspection, cov- 
ering an important building project which is now 


- well under way, and we were well provided with con- 
_crete examples for the discussion which ensued. The 
‘information which developed, briefly expressed, was 


this: (1) That compared with the average building 
of 10 or 15 years ago, our modern commercial and 
institutional structures have had their estimated use- 
ful lives increased by at least 50 per cent. (2) That 


. mortgage loans on such building operations are now 


safely extended over a considerably longer period of 
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years with much less drastic amortization clauses. 
(3) That the annual depreciation or obsolescence fac- 
tor for good buildings has been extended to cover a 
period of 70 years, where its average in times past 
was but from 40 to 50 years. (4) That maintenance 
and repair costs in proportion to gross income have 
shrunk materially in average experience. (5) That 
the actual architectural and engineering designing of 
modern buildings has so improved that there is rela- 
tively little danger of a building’s becoming either 
eesthetically or mechanically old fashioned within the 
period of its useful life. This was certainly valuable 
evidence, coming from an organization which has 
observed building methods closely for many years. It 
indicates a tremendous improvement in methods of 
design and construction, and the important point is 
that, for this definite economic progress, the credit 
was given to architects and engineers who have 
created the demand for good materials and equip- 
ment. Full credit was also given to the manufactur- 
ing branch of the building industry, which has unhesi- 
tatingly met this demand by achieving and by main- 
taining that high standard of integrity and service 
which is reflected in the materials and equipment. 

The profession lives today in an interesting era of 
new and daring expression. Restrictive conditions of 
land values, zoning laws, and building codes have, to 
a great extent, served an unexpected but valuable 
purpose by stimulating the inventive genius of the 
architect of today. The result is being shown in a 
constantly mounting number of structures of out- 


standing importance, many of which in design are . 


uniquely adapted to their purposes. The eternal 
triangle in modern practice is formed by the interre- 
lation of exterior design, of plan, and of specifica- 
tions, all in their modern sense. Each must be con- 
sidered as a primary factor of great importance. The 
exterior design must be thoroughly adapted to the 
environment and to local conditions; the plan must 
be completely efficient according to the functional de- 
mands of the building and conditions which affect 
the annual rental income; the specifications must call 
for the better types of materials and equipment, all of 
which may be expected to function efficiently during 
the life of the building. If any one of these is slighted, 
—and particularly that which has to do with the 
hidden parts of the building, such as structural mem- 
bers, piping, wiring and others similarly difficult to 
replace,—it is obvious that a weak link has been 
placed in a chain which would otherwise be strong. 

It is the architect’s task, and often a difficult task, 
to ‘‘sell” his client the idea of protecting his original 
investment by the use of quality materials, making up 
for apparently additional cost by the savings made in 
reduced maintenance and depreciation costs and in- 
creases in the factors of area, utility and marketability. 
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I'TH the June contract figures, as reported 


by the.F. W. Dodge Corporation, the total 

building activity of the first half of, 1927 

was brought up to equal the total for the earlier half 

of 1926. In view of this fact, it was interesting to see 

the recording of a July contract total larger than the 

figure for July of last year and indicating a continu- 

- ation of confidence in the building industry, 
year. It is to be realized, however, that public works 

and utilities have contributed very largely this year 
to the maintenance of the contract total, and with 
this thought in mind it is quite probable that the 
end of this year will see a building total 10 or .12 
per cent less than that of last year, all of which will 
be quite in accordance with THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum’s forecast made in January, 1927. A sig- 
nificant factor in the June and July figures is a strong 
upturning of residential building, which has been 
gradually declining for some time and which in a 
is a leading indicator of actual conditions of 
the building industry. To further 


sense 
prosperity in 


strengthen the idea that the latter half of this year. 


will not equal the same period 
letting of actual building contracts, 


last year in the 
there are to be 


ANNUAL CHANGES 





THE BUILDING SITUATION 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF COSTS AND CONDITIONS 


which . 
may result in the 1927 totals’ equaling those of last: 


MONTHLY CHANGES | 


. 
CGOMINMODIT Y 


[pode dddnals saahed= oduadnwaead male oslem 
pose te rade oats 


noted the facts that the filing of building permits - 
has been less active for the past two‘or three months, 
and also that the filing of plans showed some declirie 
in June as compared with June of last year, although. — 
the July filing was heavier than that of last year. 

An examination of the chart given here shows an 
interesting continuation of contract-letting during 
the months of June and July as compared with June 
and July of 1926. While increased activity in engi- 
neering projects is primarily responsible for this, it is 
of course true that such projects present a large outlet 
for basic structural materials: The general economic 
conditions which sustain building activity are very 
good. Financial support for building operations is read- 
ily forthcoming, and in fact is quite liberal when plans 
are efficient and specifications are good. It is real- 
ized, of course, that many new buildings will soon 
enter a much more highly competitive market, and 
for this reason the building loan interests are more 
and more insisting on better architectural design and 
construction and equipment which will meet the tests 
of public favor and low maintenance and depreci- 
ation costs. Itis probably for this reason that today a 
higher percentage of all building construction is’ being 
designed by architects than at any time in the past.. 
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HESE 
Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; 
materials and labor costs under national averages. 
Department of Labor. (3) 


(4) Money Value of 
the chart in millions. 
foot measure is at the 
square foot which 


New Construction. 
(5) Square Foot Area of New C 
right of the chart. 


cost is determined, 


various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded inthe chart given here: 


(2) Commodity Index. 
Money Value .of Contemplated Construction. 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F, W. Dodge Corp., 
Total valuation of all contracts actually let. 
“onstruction. 
The variation of distances between the value and volume ‘lines represents a - 
first by, the trend of ‘building costs, 





(1) Building 


the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 


Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 
and Engineering News-Record. 
The dollar scale is at the left of . 
The. measured volume of. new buildings. The square 


and second, by the quality of construction. 
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SMALL HOUSE, COLONIAL FARM HOUSE STYLE, GREENWICH, CONN. 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 


HIS small house with attached garage carried _pactness of the plan. The steep pitch of the roof of the 
out in wide siding painted white, with shutters main structure is repeated in the roof of the living 
and blinds painted green, possesses a hospitable, porch. Opening off the small vestibule which sep- 
homelike effect, combined with convenience and com-_arates the front door from the living room is a large 





First Floor Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—198 — 
Small House, Colonial Farm House Style, Greenwich, Conn. ;.R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects ~ 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled -fixtures.. 


Frame, studs and wood sheathing, wood lath: ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 


and plaster. 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Siding. 
ROOF: 

W ood shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Double-hung wood sash. 
FLOORS: 

Oak. 


HEATING: 
Steam. 


Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: . 
. Whitewood and: birch. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth; hard plaster. ; 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls painted’ and papered ; floors stained. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: - ° : 


35,000. aap 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
44 cents. : 1 

YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1925. | . 





coat closet. The main stairway, which leads from 
one corner of the living room to the floor: above, is 
equally accessible from the kitchen. The omission 


of a pantry between the kitchen and the dining room 





Main Entrance 


seems rather unusual in a house where a room and 
bath are provided for a servant. Where a small house 
is designed to be run and cared for entirely: by the: © 
mistress, which is often the case, there is little neces- 
sity for having what is 
often called.a “butler’s’” 
pantry, in valuable space. 
On the second floor 
are three masters’ bed- 
rooms, a bath, and ample 
space. The ‘high 
pitch of the roof over the — 
living porch makes it pos- 
sible to introduce two 
wardrobe closets 
opening off the two prin- 
cipal bedrooms. The ar- 
rangement of four win- . 
dows across the front of 
the second story unfor-. 
tunately necessitates hay- 
ing a jog in the wall | 
between the two front 
bedrooms, and another 
jog is required in the rear 
bedroom to obtain head- 
room for. the stairway 
where it turns down to 
the living room. The liv- 
ing room and _ dining 
room, however, are pleas- 
antly rectangular and de- ° 
void of all breaks and 
jogs. The exterior of this 
small house shows that 
consideration and study 
have been spent on thé 
location, scale and pro- 
portioning of the window 
openings and other details. 


closet 


large 
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HOUSE OF PAUL DALY, ESQ., SOUTHPORT, CONN. 
ROBERT J. REILEY, ARCHITECT 


LTHOUGH there are certain details and char- 
acteristics common to all farm houses built be- 
tween 1730 and 1800, simplicity and refinement of 
detail are among the most noticeable; at the same 
time, a lack of symmetry in the exterior design, such 
as is found in this house at Southport, is not un- 
usual. The picket fence is frequently found shutting 
off the front yard of the farm house itself from either 
a passing highroad or an entrance lane. These fences 
in many instances enclose the more or less formal 


flower garden, protecting it from stray dogs and 
cattle. The detail of this picket fence and ornamental 
gateway is attractive and unusual. The size and scale 
of the windows and the window panes have been 
successfully studied out. From the point of view of 
design, the front elevation might perhaps possess 
greater dignity and repose had one instead of two 
windows been used upon the lower floor at the left 
of the front door. This is true also of the two chim- 
neys, which are unfortunately and unevenly placed. 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Wood. 


ROOF: 
Shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung. 


FLOORS: 
Oak and pine. 


Inside chimneys have the advantage of providing 
spaces for closets and bookcases. Where a house is 
quite small, exterior chimneys make possible more 
area in the rooms and usually give a pleasing balance 
to the exterior design. Exterior chimneys if built of 
special brick, or even of common brick painted white, 
cost more than interior chimneys, which can be built 
of the commonest sort of brick and concealed behind 
the plaster walls. The delicacy of detail found in 
this entrance porch is repeated in the service. porch, 
which opens out from the spacious pantry. As in 


most Colonial farm houses, the main hall runs the 
Here the garden front 


entire depth of the house. 





Main Entrance 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—199 a 
House of Paul Daly, Esq., Southport, Conn.; Robert J. Reiley, Architect 


October, 1927 









HEATING: 
Steam and fireplaces. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Finished plaster and sand-finished plaster. 







INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Sand-finished plaster and wallpaper. 







APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
36,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
49 cents. 







YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1925. | 






is more formal and severe in character than the en- 
trance front, although the same charm and refinement 
of detail are found in both of this building’s facades. 

The house is well planned, showing no waste space 


or ugly angles. Each of the four principal rooms. on 
the first floor is perfectly rectangular, and the fire- 
places, windows and doors are located symmetrically. 
This unusually well planned, convenient and com- 
fortable house is sufficiently deep to permit of a small 
office being located directly back of the living room. 
This is an.excellent arrangement for a house owned 
by a physician, lawyer, or farmer, as it gives the head 
of the house a room which is entirely for his own use. — 


’@ 


Garden Front 
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HOUSE OF H. E. PETTEE, ESQ., SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
HOPKINS & DENTZ, ARCHITECTS 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Random width. clapboards. 


ROOF 





Shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung. 





© more successful use of the Colonial style 
N could be found than in this house at Saratoga 
Tall elms and terraced lawns provide a perfect set- 
ting for this delightful, old time, white painted build- 
ing, relieved by its green shutters and blinds. Except 
for the enclosed porch .at either. end of the main 


Street Entrance 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA. SHEET—200 


House of H. E. -Pettee, Esq., Saratoga Springs, N. Y:; Hopkins & Dentz, Architects 


FLOORS: 
Oak. 

HEATING: 
Hot water. . 


INTERIOR: MILLWORK: 
White pine. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, painted. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
41,433. - 





house, it could easily be -imagined that this is. really 
an ‘old homestead which has been renovated and re- 
The ‘unbroken. roof and the end chimneys 
add much to the_simplicity and balance of the design. 
The entrance porch, with its delicacy arid refinement, 
might well have been found in Salem or Portsmouth. 
Although the end chimneys prevent 
windows’ centering in the gable ends of 
the house, a better balance might have 
beén achieved had: quarter-round in- 
stead of oblong windows been placed at 


stored. 


the sides ‘of the chimneys in the gable 
ends, windows with or without blinds. 

The street facade is. appropriately 
designed with greater dignity and 
severity. than the garden front, which 
faces a deep lawn flanked by flower 
gardens. As the rear of the house, 
rather than the front, is intended for 
the use of the family, a fine two-story 
porch is here introduced to further ex- 
press the Colonial character of the de- 
sign. By screening in the upper part of 
this porch, outdoor sleeping quarters 
are provided. The plan of the first 
floor shows a balanced arrangement of 
living and dining rooms divided by a 
spacious hall extending through the 
house. Off the dining room is located 
a breakfast porch, similar in design and 
width to the living porch at the opposite 
end of the house. A large kitchen, 
store closet and service porch occupy 
the first floor of the ell, On the sec- 
ond floor two guest rooms, an owner's 
room of unusual two masters’ 
baths, servants’ 


size, 


and two rooms and 


bath are located. The plans are in ex- 
cellent agreement. with the exterior. 








LTHOUGH larger and more’ generously 
planned than most of the houses shown in this 
group of small buildings, this country house over- 
looking Long Island Sound possesses the same de- 
lightful quaintness and charming simplicity found in 
the smaller examples of modern Colonial farm houses. 
The use of extra large shingles, laid about 12 inches 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM H. DIXON, ESQ., ST. JAMES, N. Y. 
PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


to the weather, gives an interesting character to the 
white painted walls. Entrance doors and windows, 
which are important features in a farm house design, 
are here detailed, proportioned, and spaced with ob- 
vious care and study. The entrance porches as well 
as the living porch show much appreciation of early 
American precedent, as do also the dormer windows. 
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One End of Living Room 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION-AND DATA SHEET—201 
House of William H. Dixon, Esq., St. James, N. Y.;-Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS HEATING: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : low-pressure steam ; one-pipe system. 
Wood frame. 


ee eee: INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 





Shingles. no : 
= Living room, hand-patted plaster and oak ceil- | 
ROOF: ing beams; study or library, white pine book 
Shingles. cases, hand-patted plaster, oak ceiling beams ; 


WINDOWS: dining room, wood paneling to dado. 


Double-hung—of wood. 
FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Maple. 52,780. 





Living Room Fireplace 
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ENTRANCE, COTTAGE ON ESTATE OF GERHARD M. DAHL, ESQ., SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 
PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 
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COTTAGE ON ESTATE OF GERHARD M. DAHL, ESQ., SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 
PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


A” much care and pains are taken today in the 
designing of the various farm buildings as with 
the mansion house itself. Where 25 years ago the man 
in charge of a country estate was usually designated 
the “‘farmer,” today he is called the “superintendent,” 
and he is usually a graduate of some well known 
school of agriculture. This particular superinten- 
dent’s cottage possesses a great deal of simple charm 
and a homelike quality not always easy to obtain. 
The house, which is rather larger than the usual 
resident superintendent, is 


abode of a farmer or 
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First Floor 
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refreshingly different in plan from that of the usual 
small country house. 
trance hall which connects the dining room and ser- 
vice wing with the living room and office in the prin- 
cipal part of the house. Two steps down from the 
floor level of the dining room make possible a higher - 
ceiling in the living room, which is an advantage in 
so large a room. The office, which is located at one 
corner of this floor, is well supplied with closets for 
supplies and coats, and has an easily accessible lava- 
tory. An outside door leads from this office directly 


It is divided by a center en- 





Second Floor 
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| FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—202— 


Cottage on Estate of Gerhard M. Dahl, Smithtown, N. Y.; Peabody, Wilson &- Brown, 
Architects 
OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS FLOORS: 
Living room of oak; rest of maple. 
|. GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 
Wood frame. HEATING: 
Steam heat. 


| EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Clapbe yards. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Painted trim. 


ROOF : . INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Wood shingles. Plaster. 
|- WINDOWS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Double-hung, of wood, 35,000. 





onto one of the main driveways of the estate. Al- space and head-room in the second story. Four mas- 
though a so-called “‘story-and-a-half”” house, the ters’ bedrooms, two baths, and a maid’s room occupy 
second story walls are sufficiently high before they the second floor, making the house convenient and 
meet the sloping roof line to provide excellent wall comfortable for the use of the superintendent. 


etl PP | 





Entrance Gate Service Entrance 
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HERE is a suggestion of the early Connecticut 
farm house in this attractive lodge. 
wide matched siding for the first story, relieved by 
wood quoins at the entrance door and at the corners, 
provides a pleasant contrast with the white painted 
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LODGE “HARBOR ACRES,” PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 


shingles of the second story. The high pitched roof, 
broken by two low dormer windows on the front 
and balanced by the tall end chimneys, makes a de- 
lightful composition. Importance is given to the 
main house by the addition of two low wings. One 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—203 


Lodge, “Harbor Acres,’’ Port Washington, N. Y.; Aymar Embury II, Architect . 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Shingles. 
ROOF: 
Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 
FLOORS: 
Oak. 


HEATING: 
Steam. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Special detail trim; base, chair rail and cornices 
in living room, dining room and office. 
INFERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand finish. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Flat oil paint. 





of these wings contains the office of: the overseer or 
superintendent, and. the other a one-car: garage. 
Attention is called to the scale and detail of the bay 
window of the office building, 
tarian and a decorative feature. 


which is both a_utili- 

The planting about 
this house is unusually well done, as is also the 
diagonal latticed treatment of the front end of the 
The plan of the first floor shows a large 
living room occupying one end and a dining room 


garage. 


and. kitchen the other.’ Closets and stairways to the 
second floor and cellar, as well as a.rear hall open- 
ing off the kitchen; occupy the center of this floor. 
From the living room a passageway or entry con- 
nects the office-wing with the main house and pro- 
vides an outside entrance ‘to the office. The second 
floor of the main part of the structure has three bed- 
rooms, a bathroom, and four large closets. This is 
an ideal. small house plan, providing maximum area. 





View from Entrance Gates 
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HOUSE OF A. V. BARTO, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
GEORGE ROGER THOMPSON, ARCHITECT 


| CHAMBER 





CHAMBER 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA. SHEET—204 


House of A. V. Barto, Esq., Bronxville, -N.:Y.; George Roger Thompson, Architect 
OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS INTERIOR MILLWORK: 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 
Frame. 


White pine. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Hard white finished -plaster. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Clapboards. 


es oe INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
ohing!es. Painted walls; paper in hall. 
WINDOWS: re 
Double-hung ; white pine. APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
FLOORS: 29,000. 
Oak. 
HEATING: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Hot air. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: DATE OF COMPLETION: 


Dishwasher. 


November 1, 1924. 
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Main Entrance 


Tis always interesting as 

well as pleasant to’ find 
some variation in the prevail- 
ing style of modern Colonial 
farm houses. In this house at 
3ronxville the architect has 
succeeded in catching the spirit 
of the period from 1830 to 
1850, sometimes termed, be- 
cause of some of its more pre- 
tentious examples of architec- 
ture, that of the “Greek Re- 
vival.’ Thedetailof theentrance 
door, however, is reminiscent of 
Colonial work in New Eng- . 
land, as are also the quoins at 
the corners of the building: 
The suggestion of the Greek 
Revival is found in the pedi- 
ment treatment of the ‘roof 
gable as well as in the propor- 
tions of the windows. - It is 


rather unfortunate that the. . 


plan was suchas to make it im- 
possible to center the front door 
directly under the window 
above it. Absolute. balance and 
symmetry invariably character- 
ize designs in the Greek Re- 
vival style, but in this instance — 
the freedom exhibited in both 
plan and elevation is rather 
welcome. There certainly is an 
atmosphere of cheerful hospi- 
tality about. this house which 
would prompt one to stop and 
look at it a second time. It 
represents an architectural type 
which might well be more used. 

















Salon, Hotel de Chaulnes, Paris 


By C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


GAIN the subject of this series is one of the 
remarkable rooms to be found in the Hotel 

de Chaulnes, Place de Vosges, Paris. This 

room, however, differs completely from the others 
and is by far the most elaborate. Either from a 
photograph or from a drawing one might consider 
this interior over-elaborate, but such is not the case 
in actuality. The proportion and scale of the room 
‘as well as the disposition and delicacy of the orna- 
ment combine to give an effect verging on restraint. 
The keynote of the design is given by the large and 
well proportioned arched mirror over the mantel, re- 
peated on the two walls adjoining, while the oppo- 
site wall is exactly balanced by a mirrored door of 
the same proportions, deeply recessed. On the sides 
of these arched mirrors there occur exquisitely de- 
signed and executed panels in plaster after the 
manner of Cauvet; in fact, it is thought that these 
may be the work of the master himself. Carvings 
of rare delicacy occur in all the panels of the doors, 
the carving, thus adding a certain unity to the room, 
The work in this room seems to be of two periods. 





Architraves, cornice and panel moulds are bold and 
heavy and evidently of the Louis XIV period, while 
all the ornament in plaster is delicate and distinctly 
Louis XVI in feeling. The centerpiece in the ceil- 
ing, from which the chandelier is suspended, is of 
the rarest beauty and was probably an addition dur- 
ing the latter part of the Louis XVI period, just 
before the style merged into that of the Directoire. 
The mantel, executed in white marble, is unusually 
good in design and well scaled to the room. ‘The 
plaster and the woodwork are oyster-shell white. At 
the present time this room has been decorated in a 
most perfect manner, so that its architectural values 
have been greatly enhanced. A _ beautiful crystal 
chandelier hangs from the ceiling. Appliques of great 
beauty are properly placed on the walls, and the 
hangings, furniture and upholsterings are of the 
finest the period affords. All this is reflected many 
times over in the four huge mirrors, and this to- 
gether with the beauty of the sculptured panels gives 
one an unforgettable picture of one of the most 


charming rooms of this period to be found in all Paris. * 


Salon, Hotel de Chaulnes, Paris 
393 
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